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THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA—II 


THE MAKING OF POTTERY 





One of the youngest, as it is certainly one of the most progress- 
ive, of the art industries of .America is the making of pottery. 
Originally an importation from Europe, and enthralled for years by 
the traditions and practices 
of the Old World, it at 
last, about 1880, threw off 
all hampering — shackles, 
and set out on a career 
that has been little less 
than phenomenal. The 
plodding imitator of the 
early days became an ardent 
investigator, a searcher for 
new materials, an inventor 
of effective machinery, a 
student of original color 
harmonies, a designer of 
unhackneyed ornamenta- 
tion. As a consequence 
of this awakening, the pro- 
duct of the American pot- 
tery leads the world—I am 
speaking, of course, of the 
work that may distinctively 
be called art ware—and it POTTER AT WORK 
is no groundless prophecy 
to say that the developments of the next quarter of a century will 
eclipse those of the last. No abatement of interest may be expected. 

We have to-day many wares that are eagerly sought after by 
connoisseurs, and new types or kinds of work are constantly being 
turned out. What has been accomplished thus far has been done 
mainly by private enterprise. The importance of the field, however, 
has been duly recognized, and many of our public institutions are 
devoting especial attention to pottery. Organized effort, moreover, 
is being made to disseminate the knowledge necessary for successful 
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MOLD MAKING IN A POTTERY 


operation. Indeed, the legislatures of at least four States—New 
York, Ohio, New Jersey, and Iowa—have made adequate provisions 
for the maintenance of ceramic departments in the institutions 
under their jurisdiction. The accidents of the kiln—one of the 
most prolific sources of novel effects—are being carefully tabu- 





lated, and laboratory work of the most exact description is being 
done in a painstaking way, with a view to discovering new qualities 





HAND THROWING OF POTTERY 
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or combinations of clays for the potter's wheel or mold. Thus the 
freaks of chance and the carefully planned experiments of intelligent 
workers conspire as never before toward the development of art 
pottery. 

Nor has the extent of the industry been less marked. Art pot- 
teries are in operation to-day from Boston to Colorado Springs, and 
from New Orleans to Chicago. Of course the establishment of pot- 
teries has been in a 
large measure in- 
fluenced by the 
source of material, 
since no pottery is 
made of one kind 
of clay exclusively, 
and proximity to 
the source of sup- 
ply is an element 
that for economical 
reasons has had fo 
be considered. 
Thus most of the 
prominent potteries 
are east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, for 
the reason that the 
best raw material 
and the best facil- 
ities for manufac- 
ture are found in 
this district. Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, 
and East Liverpool, 
Ohio, are especially | DESIGNS IN POTTERY 
prominent in the By W.J. Dodd 
manufacture of pot- 
tery, though Boston, Cincinnati, New Orleans, Chicago, and Colorado 
Springs have stepped to the fore for strictly art ware. Trenton, whose 
industries began in 1852, has now twenty potteries, and East Liverpool, 
whose interest in pottery was awakened about 1840, has twenty-one. 
According to the last census, the clay manufacturers of the United 
States numbered six thousand four hundred and twenty-three, with a 
product computed in value at $95,533,866. Approximately a thousand 
of these establishments were devoted to the production of pottery, 
terra-cotta, and fire-clay, and the estimated value of the pottery alone 
was no less than $19,789,670. This, of course, is not saying that 
all the pottery so listed was of the destinctive art type, but it is true 
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that the art pottery alone reaches an enormous figure. In view of 
the fact that there is as much high art in pottery as in painting, 
sculpture, etc., this speaks well for the growing taste of the American 
public for this class of product. 

To tell the story of a piece of art pottery is not an easy matter, 
since it involves a more or less dry statement of fact. The artistic 
side is but one phase of the work. The potter's art has a supreme 
interest, but the 
charm of the actual 
work is largely for 
those who have a 
passion for seeing 
what beauty can be 
evolved from such 
unattractive mate- 
rial as common 
clay. Some years 
ago an article was 
published on _ pot- 
tery-making, with 
thealliterative head- 
ing ‘‘Mud, Mind, 
and Molding.’’ The 
caption was excep- 
tionally happy, but 
the casual reader 
would be inclined 
to put the emphasis 
on ‘‘mud,’’ where- 
as it should be put 





on ‘‘mind.’’ To 
DESIGNS IN POTTERY know the history of 
By FP. Albert one of the beautiful 


pieces of pottery 
with which we adorn our homes, one cannot do better than to follow 
such a piece through its various stages. This is the plan we shall 
follow here, selecting as our object-lesson—if such a phrase is permis- 
sible—a bit of Teco pottery on its way through the establishment 
of the American Terra-Cotta and Ceramic Company, at Terra Cotta, 
Illinois. 

The first matter of importance is the securing of suitable clay. 
This comes from various localities, often widely remote. Good brick 
can be made from a single kind of clay, excavated, ground, molded, and 
burnt on the spot; but good pottery requires a mixture of four or 
more kinds of clay, and much of the quality of the product depends 
upon the careful selection of materials, and the judicious mixture of 
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MODELING ART POTTERY 


the separate ingredients. This clay is obtained by underground 
mining and pit-quarrying, the latter where the beds lie close to the 
surface of the ground, and the former where the clay deposits are deep 
in the earth, or where they lie, as they often do, under strata of rock 
or coal. To mine the clay in an ordinary pit is a simple process, 
requiring only the stripping off of the surface soil and the use of plow 
and steam shovel. Underground mining often requires no inconsider- 
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DESIGN IN POTTERY 
By F. Albert 
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able engineering skill, since the 
location and trend of the clay de- 
posits have to be carefully deter- 
mined, and all operations have to 
be gauged according to conditions, 
frequently necessitating extensive 
equipments of machinery. Every 
potter has to select his materials so 
as to produce a mixture of the 
proper plasticity, refractoriness, 
and burning properties, and much 
of the clay thus excavated has to 
be shipped long distances to the 
factories. Few pottery plants have 
in their immediate vicinity more 
than one of the ingredients neces- 
sary for their product, and thus 
the mere supplying of the raw 

























materials has grown to be a business 
of no uncertain or small dimensions. 

The materials from which the 
ordinary pottery is made, are kaolin, 
ball-clay, quartz, and feldspar, in 
proper admixture. <A _ large ‘per- 
centage of the kaolins and ball-clays 
used is imported, the latter coming 
from England. The function of 
the ball-clay is to supply the needed 
plasticity, and the English material 
has the advantage of vitrefying at a 
much lower temperature than the 
American. Only the best qualities 
of clay can be used, and these must 
fuse at about two thousand three 
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hundred and fifty degrees Fahrenheit. It is essential, of course, 
that the clay used should burn dense without changing form. Hence 
the necessity of securing the proper materials, and of combining 
them in the proper proportions. 

All clays after being mined have to be ‘‘slummed’”’ or washed, in 
order to separate the raw material desired from foreign matter. In 
general terms the clay is slacked in water or disintegrated in troughs 
by rotating knives, the pebbles and coarser material settling to the bot- 
tom of the troughs, and the clay solution being carried off to the 





DESIGNS IN POTTERY 
By Ww 5, Dodd 


settling tanks. The process commonly followed for art pottery is a 
comparatively simple modification of this ‘method. The ball-clay, 
kaolin, quartz, and feldspar pass consecutively through two blunger 
machines, which are essentially round tanks. with central shafts 
equipped with wooden arms. These arms push a square block of 
Iceland stone or flint, and thus crush and churn the mixture till the 
essential materials remain in solution, while the extraneous matter 
sinks of its own weight to the bottom. A slip-pump then draws off 
this slimy liquid into a filter press, a simple contrivance consisting of 
iron frames supporting canvas bags. The water naturally drains off, 
and the kaolin is left in thin sheets on the canvas. , 

The next step in the making of our bit of pottery is to grind the 
kaolin in a ball-mill. This in principle is not essentially different 
from the blunger-machine, consisting of a steel cylinder half filled 
with Iceland stones about the size and shape of goose eggs. The 
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cylinder, partly filled with water, revolves on an axis, and the clay is 
thus washed and ground, the liquid clay being conducted to a frame 
screen of varying fineness, from sixty to one hundred and fifty 
meshes to the linear inch. The ‘‘slip,”’ as the clay is now called, 
passes into a receiving tank, and is now ready for use. For glazing 
a substance called ‘‘fritt,’’ which is a silicate ground to an impalpable 
powder, is used, being usually sprayed upon the pottery by means of 
an air-brush, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 

To-day the use of the old-time potter’s wheel, or “‘throwing,’’ as 
it is termed, is largely discontinued, though this method is some- 
times employed. Most of the art pottery now made is produced by 


DESIGNS IN POTTERY 
By F. Albert 


means of molds. This is more expeditious, and besides permits of 
the exact duplication of pieces, an obvious advantage from the 
standpoint of the trade. In these days it must be recognized that 
an art product that becomes a manufacture, as pottery must, has to 
have a commercial side to be-a success. These molds are simply 
made. The design is traced on paper and reproduced in blue-print; 
with the blue-print as a guide, a fac-simile of the design is pricked on 
transparent paper, and subsequently cut out on zinc, each section of 
the design having its separate zinc model, or ‘‘templet.’’ The 
sections of the mold are made by scraping the templets in wet 
plaster, the different parts of the mold being then fitted together 
and clamped with iron bands, the complete mold thus showing the 
reverse of the pattern. 

The rest of the process of pottery-making is comparatively 
simple. The liquid clay or slip is poured into the mold. The solu- 
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tion naturally dries on the outside first, and when a sufficient thick- 
ness has adhered to the mold the rest is poured off. As soon as 
permissible the bands are removed, the various sections of the mold 
are taken off, and the bit of pottery, barring only touching up with a 
modeling tool, is ready for drying. This is the finished green or raw 
ware. Handles and applied decorations, of course, are molded 
separately and attached to the green ware before drying, which is 
effected in a drying-room over steam-coils, and not as formerly in 
the open air—a practice abandoned partly to save time and partly to 
prevent breakage, which in early days was the cause of great loss. 

After drying over night the green ware is taken to the kiln for 
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By William D. Gates 


the first or biscuit burning These kilns are about twenty feet high 
and eighteen feet in diameter, with double-domed walls so as to have 
an outer and inner fire space. The flames, of course, do not touch 
the ware, and the separate pieces are carefully placed so as not to 
cause injury by contact in the green state. The kilns are sealed up, 
but the process of firing is subject to inspection by means of peep- 
holes, which are broken open from time to time for that purpose. 

From this first burning the ware comes out as red or buff biscuit- 
ware. It is then ready to be sprayed with the glaze fluid, after which 
it is reset in the kiln for the second and final firing, which is con- 
ducted in exactly the same way as the first. 

This in brief is the story of the manufacture of art pottery. The 
designs are the work of artists trained to the work, and the workers 
with most taste and talent lead in their profession and win for them- 
selves public applause. Different colors, glazes, etc., are for the 
most part trade secrets and are jealously guarded. As stated above, 
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many of the beautiful effects produced are the result of carefully 
planned experiment, while others are the product of fortuitous 
circumstance. Whether the results obtained are the outcome ot 
accident or intention, the potter who makes a ‘“‘hit’’ keeps his secret. 
With hand-decorated ware, like the well-known Rookwood pottery, 
we have here nothing to do 
—that in a broad sense is an 
art in itself, presupposing 
high artistic talent, a fine 
color sense, and consummate 
knowledge of the effects of 
firing on different colors. 
A subsequent article in this 
series will be devoted to this 
branch of pottery-making. 
We have had to do in the 
preceding pages mainly with 
the mechanical side of the 
art. We have simply fol- 
lowed a bit of art pottery in 
its various stages through 
the factory of the American 
Terra-Cotta and Ceramic 
Company, and it should be 
said in conclusion that the 
illustrations herewith given 
are from photographs fur- 
nished by that concern. 

To make specific men- 
tion of different art potteries 
now on the market, or to 
institute comparisons, is, as 
the reader will readily see, 
DESIGNS IN POTTERY entirely foreign to the pur- 
ny len © Sates pose of this article. Suffice 

it to say that native potter- 
ies—and very many wares might be mentioned—have taken rank 
among the potteries of the world, and will undoubtedly maintain in 
the future the reputation they have attained. In a word, America 
has the ‘‘mud’’—and if it has not, American enterprise may be relied 
upon to get it—and American ‘‘mind’’ may safely be trusted to look 
after the ‘‘molding.’’ The art workers of this country have evinced 
a wonderful ability in many lines, and in none has this been more 
marked than in ceramics. In what new forms and finishes this 
ability will evince itself it is not safe now to predict, but the future 
may safely be left to its own resources. ELMER C. MITCHELL. 
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MY SISTER LYDIA 
By E. C. Tarbell 





(Who won First Prize at Worcester Art Museum 















ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


The Academy elections in London, while not so brilliant as last 
year’s selections, are considered reputable and useful. “Two Scots- 
men have been honored with promotion, and this is a practical 
method of meeting the complaint that Burlington House reserves its 
privileges for English and American artists and is indifferent to the 
remarkable achievements of painters born north of the Tweed. The 
new Academician, David Murray, was one of the pioneers of the 
Glasgow school, but after making a reputation in the North he was 
strongly influenced by Constable’s art, and was not contented out of 
Suffolk and Hampstead, where he could paint landscapes in that great 
master’s manner. David Farquharson, the new associate, is, like 
Mr. Murray, a member of the Scottish Academy; but he has gone as 
far from his native Perth as he could without crossing the Atlantic. 
Cornwall is his favorite sketching-ground, and his home is within two 
miles of Land’s End. An architect has also been elected an asso- 
ciate, Reginald Blomfield, the designer of many fine country 
houses and the author of a well-informed history of Renaissance 
architecture in England. George Clausen was generally regarded as 
the strongest candidate for Academician, but as he did not become 
an associate until four years after Mr. Murray’s election, he has been 
temporarily placed on the waiting list, in accordance with Academic 
usage. Certainly this year’s selections carry out the idea that pro- 
motion surely comes if the artist only has the patience to stand and 
wait. Social reasons have not regulated the succession of the three 
new members. Other men were greater favorites, but they have been 
passed over. 

& Carl Gustave Waldeck, the St. Louis portrait-painter, has been 
appointed an officer of the French Academy, an honor that has been 
given to few Americans. 

& The Paris municipal authorities have authorized the collection of 
photographs of the city as it stands to-day, especially of all old build- 
ings and monuments. Such photographs, invaluable to the art 
students, architects, and historians of the future, are to be deposited 
in the Musée Carnavalet. Prizes have just been awarded for the best 
contributions made to the collection this year, and although the 
Bulletin de l’Art does not think much of the offerings, the value of 
such a record is beyond question. It is considered high time that a 
similar work was undertaken in New York, where the changes are so 
rapid that whole quarters are destroyed and rebuilt in the course of a 
generation. The quaint woodcuts of Valentine’s Manual are now 
invaluable as furnishing the best views that remain of the New York 
of 1825-50. Now that photography makes such work easy and 
cheap, a series of views covering the city and suburbs at intervals of 
five or ten years ought to find a place in such an institution as the 
Historical Society. 
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EXHIBITIONS— PAST AND TO COME 


French and German artists are working hand-in-hand to organize 
an exhibition of French painting and sculpture in Munich simultane- 
ously with the exhibition that it is proposed to hold in Paris of the 
works of the German painters and sculptors. Much enthusiasm in 
the project is evinced. 

@ The fifteenth annual exhibition of the Society of Washington 
Artists was opened in the Corcoran Gallery recently. <A painting by 
Paul Moschcowitz, a mother and child of Madonna-like treatment, 
was accorded the place of honor; next to it, was the study of a young 
girl by John W. Alexander. William M. Chase’s picture of an 
English cod, recently bought by the Corcoran Gallery, and a child 
portrait by the same artist; Irving R. Wiles’s portrait of the late 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert; C. C. Curran’s ‘‘At the Piano,’’ which took the 
Carnegie prize at the Society of American Artists’ show last year; 
Horatio Walker’s fine ‘‘Oxen Ploughing,’’ and a bay scene by W. 
Granville Smith, were mentioned by the local critics as exceptional con- 
tributions. 
# A very beautiful art exhibition was held at the Historical and 
Art Society under the auspices of the Albany Institute. The display 
entirely filled the two galleries. The proceeds will be devoted to the 
society's building fund. Edward Gay, Remington, Chase, Carroll 
Beckwith, and William Paxton contributed excellent paintings. 
* The Glasgow Institute art exhibition, one of the most important 
held in Great Britain, was notable this year for the fine display of 
Watts’s work. There were also a number of excellent pictures by 
Constable, Gainsborough, Rossetti, Couture, and several studies by 
Whistler to give variety to the display of modern men. David 
Murray, exhibited a characteristic ‘“‘Summer Floods; Flatford, 
Suffolk’’; Sir E. A. Waterlow, a finely painted ‘‘Showery Summer 
Day’’; Sir James Guthrie, his portrait of ‘‘Sir John Shearer, D.L.’’; 
and George Henry his ‘‘Poinsettia,’’ a quiet gray harmony. Of the 
Glasgow men, A. K. Brown is said to have been the best, according 
to local report. 
# The eighteenth annual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural 
Club opened recently at the Art Institute with a reception. The 
number of exhibits was unusually large, and was said to be of a higher 
character than any of the earlier attempts which the club had made. 
The Alumni Association of Decorative Designers of the Art Institute, 
opened its first annual exhibit also at the Art Institute, with more 
than three hundred entries, which was on display until April 19th. 
# The exhibition of mezzotints lately held in the print galleries of 
the New York Public Library, Lenox Library building, was drawn 
entirely from the private collection of J. Pierpont Morgan. It was 
devoted mainly to the best period of British mezzotinting (about the 
second half of the eighteenth century), but included also work as late 
79 
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THE BROOK 
By J. Francis Murphy 
(Who lately exhibited at the Katz Galleries, New York) 


as that of Samuel Cousins. All the noted engravers were well repre- 
sented—McArdell, Green, Dean, Doughty, Dunkarton, James and 
Thomas Watson, J. R. Smith, John Jones, John Young, and others. 
These were remarkable reproductions of notable paintings by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, John Hoppner, George Romney, Thomas Gains- 
borough, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Benjamin West, and others. 

# Four hundred art photographs, accepted by a jury of the foremost 
camera experts of the country, were placed on exhibition at the first 
American photographic salon of the Federation of Photographic Soci- 
eties at the Art Institute, Chicago, on March 2. The exhibition, 
which was under the auspices of the Chicago Camera Club, was on its 
way to the Pacific coast, having been viewed previously by art critics 
in Pittsburg, Washington, and New York. 

#& The artists and art students of Worcester and vicinity will have 
an opportunity to exhibit their work at the Worcester Art Museum, 
from April 22 to May 7, this being the third annual spring exhibition. 
The exhibition is to consist of original works in oil-paintings, water- 
color, pastels, miniatures, black-and-white, wood-carving, and sculp- 
ture, not before shown in the museum. Exhibits had to be received 
at the museum not later than April 10. The jury of selection was 
composed of Hermann Dudley Murphy, Sarah Taber Coffin, and Edith 
M. Howes. The hanging committee was Frederick S. Pratt, Rev. 
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Austin S. Garver, Frank J. Darrah, Joseph H. Greenwood, and 
Charles H. Lincoln. Both committees proved eminently efficient. 
# Rarely has there been so triumphant a demonstration of a great 
artist's genius as the Whistler exhibition, which was opened recently 
in London by M. Rodin, in his capacity of president of the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers, under whose 
auspices this memorable Gisplay was made. Public galleries and 
private collectors from all parts of the globe readily consented to part 
for a few weeks with their coveted treasures, with the result that only 
a few of Whistler’s more important works were missing from the 
gathering, which should definitely and for all time establish the posi- 
tion this master is to be accorded in the history of art. 

# The fifth annual exhibition of the Washington Architectural Club 
was recently held in the Corcoran Art Gallery. Owing to an exhi- 
bition which was being held in New York city by the Architectural 
League of that city, the collection in Washington was somewhat 
reduced, as nearly two hundred views were on exhibition in New 
York from the Washington club. Among the exhibitors were such 
architects, artists, and designers as Henry Bacon, New York; Nicola 





MARINE 
By Charles H. Woodbury 
(Who lately exhibited in Boston) 
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D’Ascenzo, Philadelphia; Ellicot & Emmert, Baltimore; Harry E. 
Goodhue. Cambridge, Massachusetts; Harding & Upman, Washing- 
ton; Arthur B. Heaton, Hill & Kendall, March & Peter, and Benja- 
min W. Morris, Jr., of New York City; James Henry Moser, Olmstead 
Bros., of Brookline, Massachusets; E. T. Parker, Rankin Kellog & 
Crane, of Philadelphia; James Knox Taylor, supervising architect of 
the Treasury Department; Trowbridge &*Livingstone, of New York; 
and Wood, Donn, & Deming. The hanging committee, the exhi- 
bition and catalogue committee, and the jury of selection were com- 
posed of the following: Clarence L. Harding, ex-officio chairman; 
Percy C. Adams, vice-chairman; J. Harry Blohme, treasurer; Frank 
Upman, secretary; Francis B. Wheaton, Walter Peter, Arthur A. 
Heaton, Louis A. Simon, and Thomas Hastings, of New York, and 
William L. Price, of Philadelphia. 

# About twoscore works by Walter Shirlaw, paintings, pastels, and 
drawings, made an interesting show in the art gallery of the Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn recently. The collection included much that 
had been already shown and discussed in local exhibitions, certainly 
enough to make plain to any one the ample grounds upon which rests 





RETURN OF THE FLEET 
By Hendrik Willem Mesdag 


Who recently gave an important Painting to Albright Gallery, Buffalo 
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AUTUMN 
By William Wendt 
Who lately exhibited in Chicago) 


this artist's high reputation. There were the several pictures in 
which Mr. Shirlaw’s favorite violin player appears, one a life-size 
portrait of a man of foreign type, the dreamy, artistic face, and the 
long, nervous hand upon the finger-board of the fiddle, capitally 
done; and others, gexre studies, almost old Dutch in treatment, in 
which the musicians are as quaint as their surroundings. There were 
a few portraits, of which the most interesting was the head of a 
Carmen-like girl, painted in rich, warm tones. 

# The eighteenth annual exhibition of the Water-Color Club was 
recently opened in the galleries of the Boston Art Club, continuing 
through two weeks. The exhibition was larger than usual, contain- 
ing no less than one hundred and forty-five works. Beside the contri- 
butions of the members, there were five invited guests who contributed 
groups of works, Miss Violet Oakley, Miss Elizabeth Shippen Greene, 
and Miss Jessie Willcox Smith, al] of Philadelphia, Frank Edward 
Johnson, and Arthur B. Wilder. The members of the club who 
exhibited were M. A. Bell (Mrs. Eastlake), Dwight Blaney, Susan H. 
Bradley, Lucy S. Conant, L. B. Field, George H. Hallowell, Laura 
C. Hills, Frances C. Houston, Charles W. Hudson, William J. Kaulz, 
Dodge MacKnight, Helen B. Merriman, Mary Minns Morse, Her- 
mann D. Murphy, Margaret Patterson, Charles H. Pepper, Maurice 
B. Prendergast, Sarah C. Sears, Martha Silsbee, Frances B. Town- 
send, Ross Turner, and Charles H. Woodbury. On the whole this 
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was one of the best exhibitions, if not the best, in the history of 
the club. This is saying much for the efforts of the organization. 
# The society of Arts and Crafts, Boston, held a memorial exhi- 
bition of the handicraft work and designs of Mrs. Henry Whitman, 
which remained open until March 23. The collection was especially 
interesting for the examples of stained glass and book-covers. The 
exhibit of book-covers comprised fifty-six designs of great excellence 
and beauty. The exhibit of glass included executed work and car- 
toons and color-studies in considerable numbers. The glass itself was 
shown in a temporary partition wall, with artificial lights behind it. 
In the center was the Phillips Brooks memorial window for the Groton 
school, and at either side were displayed smaller windows in leaded 
glass or brilliant floral designs, splendid in coloring. Other objects 
by Mrs. Whitman included jewelry, in gold, silver, and gems; a 
carved oak cabinet of Gothic design, etc. 

# The striking fact made clear by the spring exhibition of the Art 
Association, San Francisco, is that an accomplished school of Cali- 
fornia landscape, distintive and racy of the soil, has established its 
claim to attention. It isa new thing. The West has always had 
the excellent work of Keith and Thomas Hill and Willis Davis, and 
the monumental redwoods of Latimer and Tavernier, but this new 
school dealt with tamer themes yet more characteristic of that pre- 
vailing desolation, the gray greens of the California marshes and 
desert, the red and browns of the sunburnt hillsides. Two examples 
of this school were found in ‘‘The Monterey Coast,’’ by Matthews, 
and ‘‘The End of Day,” by Piazzoni. Matthews has caught the feel- 
ing of the desolate sand dunes that distinguish the low coasts and 
Piazzoni develops the atmosphere of a California evening with strik- 
ing effect, in his picture of a nebulous flock of sheep climbing a barren 
hillside. No one would go into polite raptures over these pictures 
and call them ‘‘pretty,’’ but they are art. They tell the story. 
They are California. 

# The museum of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
accepted an invitation to make an exhibit in Rome of the photo- 
graphs of Medieval architectural refinements which represent the 
observations of William H. Goodyear, curator of fine arts in the 
museum. One hundred and fifty feet of linear hanging space were 
assigned for this Roman exhibition, which opened on March 15, and 
continued until April 15. Forty of the subjects represent Italian 
Medizval cathedrals, including fourteen for St. Mark’s, at Venice, and 
eight for the Pisa Cathedral. Five subjects represent early Byzantine 
churches at Constantinople, and twenty-three subjects represent 
French Gothic cathedrals, including eight for Notre Dame at Paris. 
The exhibit is under the auspices of the Architects’ Society of Rome. 
# An exhibition of paintings by French and American artists, held 
by the American Art Association of Paris, at 74 Rue Notre Dame 
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des Champs, Paris, closed recently. The president of the art com- 
mittee is Abbott Graves of Boston. There were sixty-six works 
shown, of which twenty-five were by French artists. Among the 
American exhibitors were George C. Aid, Paul W. Bartlett, Victor 
Brenner, Alexander Harrison, George H. Leonard, and M. Young. 





PHRYNE 
By J. L. Géréme 


(To whom a Monument is to be erected in Paris) 


# The jury for the next salon of the Society of French Artists is 
composed of MM. Jules Lefebvre, president; Rochegrosse, Gabriel 
Ferrie, E. Adam, Jean Paul Laurens, Cormon, Maillart, Barillot, 
Marcel Baschet, Aime Morot, Vayson, Petitjeanne, Zwiller, Glaize, 
Saint Pierre, A. Demont, Gosselin, Duffand, Quost, Botaigny, and 
Bergeret—a coterie selected for their personal ability and fairness. 
& The first London exhibition of the New York Water-Color Club 
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was recently opened to invited guests. A goodly number of artists, 
critics, and society people filled the galleries. Colin Campbell Coop- 
er’s studies of ‘‘ Philadelphia Skyscrapers,’’ which were shown at the 
Art Institute, Chicago, last spring, won particular interest. Works 
by Albert Herter, W. L. Palmer, and A. I. Keller received com- 
ment of a friendly nature. The exhibition remained until April 8. 

&# The Photo Club of Paris will hold this month an exhibition of 
photograph postal-cards, the making of which has become an immense 
industry. Ten thousand cards will be shown, consisting of views of 
cities, public buildings, works of art, portraits of rulers, and noted 





SKETCH 
By J. F. Miilet 


people, etc. The collecting of illustrated post-cards bids fair to 
become a craze, more extended than the postage-stamp imania, and cer- 
tainly there is much more to be said in its favor. A collection of fine 
post-cards, many of them miniature pictures of merit, may be made 
a lesson in geography, history, politics, and art. 

# One of the largest and most important water-color exhibitions ever 
held in this country was opened to the public recently at the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia. This collection filled all the 
galleries on the north side of the Academy, and for so large a display, 
offered very little that was hackneyed or commonplace. An excep- 
tionally large portion of the work shown was original, fresh, and 
unconventional. 

&# The Buffalo Camera Club, composed mostly of amateur photog- 
raphers, recently held its third annual exhibition. Over two hundred 
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prints, attractively framed, were shown. From the club’s meinber- 
ship of seventy, twenty pictures were shown, and the Photo Secession 
Society of New York sent a loan collection of thirty, a compliment 
which was extended on account of the high standard attained by the 
local club. The print committee was composed of E. B. Sides, 
chairman; W. E. Bartling, G. E. Keller, Spencer Kellogg, Jr., 
W. H. Porterfield (ex-officio), S. S. Lloyd, and H. W. Saunders. 
Officers of the club are: President, W. H. Porterfield; vice-president, 
E. B. Sides; secretary, S. S. Lloyd; treasurer, Charles A. Georger. 
& The fourth annual exhibition of the Municipal Art Society, New 
York, was held at the National Arts Club, 37 West Thirty-fourth 
Street. The galleries contained the various models in plaster, ground 
plans or the colored designs of public buildings, schools, bridges, 
subway stations, etc., for a fortnight, when these gave place to an 
exhibition of posters and placards, which in themselves are important 
objects of civic art, since they are the most clamorous and ubiquitous 
things that citizens have about them when they go abroad on pleas- 
ure or on business. 

# Preparations for the great biennial art exhibition at Venice are 
proceeding apace, and bid fair to make that of 1905 the most notable 
of a notable series. Each country is to decorate and furnish its own 
room in its own characteristic style, as a setting to the picture, so 
that, besides the works of art, the visitors will be able to judge which 
country has the most taste in decoration. The italian Minister of 
Instruction has decreed that the contributions of the government for 
the acquisition of pictures for the modern gallery in Rome shall be 
entirely devoted to the purchase of the works of foreign artists. It 
is hoped that the United States will be a prominent exhibitor. 

# An exhibition of ‘‘Arts of the Sea,’’ organized by the Society of 
Marine Painters and the French Maritime League, will be held in 
Paris this month. Only pictures relating to the sea wil] be admitted. 
# The ‘‘Ten American Painters,’’ now reduced to eight, by the way, 
never had their work shown to such good advantage as it was this year 
in the Montross Gallery. Both the proportions and the lighting of 
this room make it one of the best in New York, and only one of the 
canvases suffered from being in a dim corner, this being Robert Reid's 
head of Christ, which he calls ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.”’ J. 
Alden Weir had the most examples—five in all—quite the best of 
which were the large seated figure, ‘‘A Reverie,’’ and ‘‘The Lace 
Cape.’’ A full-length figure of aman in shooting-clothes was oddly 
dry in coloring. One looks at it asthrough a fog. Joseph De Camp 
had done two better portraits in his head of Benjamin Kimball, and 
the figure of himself in his figure subject, ‘‘In the Studio.’’ T. W. 
Dewing only sent one contribution, ‘‘The Fortune-Teller,’’ happier 
in its two graceful women and beautiful brush work than in either its 
composition or clarity of meaning. Three of Frank W. Benson's 
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studies of figures in sunlight were the best things he has done in years. 
Mr. Metcalf’s three pictures were shown before this season, and 
Childe Hassam, since his exhibition of a month ago, had found four 
new pictures to send to this show. Edmund C. Tarbell had two out- 
door figure studies and two figures indoors, the last in a new vein. 
His figure of ‘‘A Girl Crocheting,’’ with its lovely background of the 
gray wall, was exceilent. The pictures were on free view until 
April 13, and commanded more than the usual attention. 

# The fifth annual exhibi- 
tion of the Paint and Clay 
Club of New Haven, Con- 
necticut, will open April 27 
and continue until] May 18. 
Monday and Tuesday, April 
17 and 18, were the days 
appointed for the reception 
of exhibits. Original works 
in oil and water-color, sculp- 
ture, stained glass, minia- 
tures, engravings, and draw- 
ings in black-and-white, ap- 
proved by the jury of 
admission were accepted for 
this exhibition. 

# The spring exhibition at 
the Art Museum, Cincinnati, 
will be open to the public 
May 20, and will continue 
until July 10. The collec- 
tion to be displayed promises 
to be one of the best ever 
held at the museum. The 





MY NEWSBOY ‘ Pesger ; ; 
By C. G. Waldeck following Cincinnati artists 
(Recently appointed officer of French Academy) com pose the ju ry: Fran k 

Duveneck, C. J. Barnhorn, 
John Rettig, Nowottny, Miss’ Dixie Selden, Miss Ethel Mars, and 


J. Dee Wareham—a thoroughly efficient body. 

#& Dainty conceits in beaten metal, burned wood, tooled leather, 
pottery, laces, and needlework, and a score of other novelties made 
up the arts-crafts exhibition of the Columbus Art Association. 
Hundreds af admirers of this class of work reveled in the delights 
afforded. Many of the choicest of the specimens were purchased. 
Not all of the exhibit, by any means, was made up of the product of 
Columbus people. The greater portion was from the hands of work- 
men in other associations, but that of the Columbus craftsmen com- 
pared very favorably with the best offerings. 













MUSING 
By John W. Alexander 
(Recently honored by Four Public Museums) 











SALES AND SALE PRICES 





Seventy canvases, the collection of David H. King, Jr., were sold 
at Mendelssohn Hall for a total of $201,035. The highest price was 
$18,000, which was paid by J. D. Ichenhauser for a portrait of the 
Comtesse d’Argenson by Nattier. The prices of the pictures which 
sold for $1,000 or more, with their purchasers as far as given, follow: 
‘Portrait of Catherine Mignard, Pierre Mignard, H. B. Hollings, 
$2,500; ‘‘Moorish Horsemen,’’ Eugene Fromentin, Emerson 
McMillin, $1,500; ‘‘The Guidecca, Venice,’’ Louis Eugene Boudin, 
Eugene Glaenzer & Co., $1,125; “* Portrait of a Lady,’’ John Russell, 
R.A., Jules Oehme, $1,525; ‘‘Portrait of a Lady,’’ Antoine Wat- 
teau, H. W. Payne, $3,200; *‘Master James Haig,’’ Sir Henry 
Raeburn, R.A., H. B. idlines, $9,000; ‘‘The Duke of Richstadt,”’ 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., Payne Whitney, $3,500; ‘‘ Portrait 
of Miss Scott,’’ Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A., Arthur Tooth & 
Sons, $2,950; ‘‘Master Kenwood Shaw,’’ Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
P.R.A., B. C. Porter, $1,475; ‘‘Queen Charlotte,’ Thomas Gains- 
borough, Eugene Fischhof, $2,150; ‘‘Sir Francis P. Bourgeoise, 
R.A.,’’ Sir William Beechey, H. W. Payne, $4,100; ‘*Dr. Richard 
Warren,’’ Thomas Gainsborough, Mrs. H. W. Sibley, $1.850; 
‘Portrait of a Gentleman,’’ John Hoppner, Mrs. E. Pope Sampson, 
$1,550; ‘‘Mme. d’Hénin,’’ Nicolas de Largilitre, James De Wolfe 
Cutting, $2,000; ‘‘Portrait of Mrs. Clark,’’ George Romney, H. 
Stanley, $1,400; ‘‘Mme. Elisabeth de France, Sister of Louis 
XVI.,’" Mme. L. E. Vigée Le Brun, Jules Oehme, $2,725; *‘The 
Marquise de Breteuil,’’ Germain Jean Drouais, Emerson McMillin, 
$1,700; ‘‘Queen Marie Lescinska,’’ Charles André Vanloo, A. Tooth 
& Sons, $1,650; ‘‘Lady Sarah Bunbury,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
P.R.A., Sir William Van Horn, $2,100: ‘‘Mme. de Noailles,’’ 
Nicolas de Largillitre, George Arents, Jr., $1,250; ‘‘A Normandy 
Pasture,’” Mme. Marie Dieterle, Jules Oehme, $2,750; ‘‘A Garden 
Party,’ Adolphe Monticelli, H. Stanley, $1,250; ‘‘Thomas Thorn- 
hill, Esq.,’’ George Romney, Emerson McMillin, $1,000; Mme. 
Vestris,’’ Mme. L. E. Vigée Le Brun, H. Stanley, $1,850; ‘‘Prin- 
cess de Polignac,’’ Antoine Vestier, Joseph Pulitzer, $1,900; ‘* Por- 
trait of a Gentleman,’’ Sir Henry Raeburn, Joseph Pulitzer, $1,400; 
‘‘Mme. de Roissy,’’ Jean Marc Nattier, J. S. Bache, $7,600; ‘‘Land- 
scape,’’ Henri Harpignes, Jules Oehme, $1,650; ‘‘Lady St. Asaph,’’ 
John Hoppner, H. Stanley, $2,500; ‘‘Character Sketch of Mrs. Sid- 
dons,’’ Thomas Gainsborough, C. B. Alexander, $1,000; ‘‘Sunset,”’ 
Jules Dupré, Eugene Glaenzer & Co., $7,400; *‘ Portrait of a Lady,’”’ 
Thomas Gainsborough, Qs Williams, $2,500; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Charles 
Francois Daubigny, W. Phillips, $3,800; ‘Near Ville d’Avray,”’ 
J. B. C. Corot, A. Tooth, & Sons, $5,225: ‘‘Sunset on the River,”’ 
Henri Harpignes, Scott & Fowles, $1,150; ‘‘The Heart of the 
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Forest,’’ N. V. Diaz, Jules Oehme, $2,080; ‘‘The Duc de 
Penthievre,’’ Nicolas de Largillitre, Mr George, $2,000; ‘‘Lady 
Hamilton as Racchante,’’ George Romney, R.A., H. W. Payne, 
$8,500; ‘‘Henriette de Bourbon Conti, Duchesse d’Orléans,’’ Jean 
Marc Nattier, C. I. Hudson, $4,000; ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentleman,’’ 
Thomas Gainsborough, H. Stanley, $1,600; ‘‘Mr. Leneve, Alder- 
man of Norwich,’ Sir Peter Lely, Mr. Williams, $5,200; ‘* Portrait 
of Miss Lockwood,’’ George Romney, Mr. Williams, $7,900; ‘‘The 
Duchess of Rutland,’’ Sir Godfrey Kneller, James De Wolfe 
Cutting, $3,050; ‘‘Holland Meadows,’’ Anton Mauve, W. G. 
Phillips, $6,500; ‘‘The Duchess of Buckingham,’’ Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Adolph Lewisohn, $6,400; *‘The Comtesse d’Argenson,”’ 
Jean Marc Nattier, J. D. Ichenhauser, $18,000; ‘‘ Portrait of Miss 
Macartney,’ Sir Henry Raeburn, Mr. Hitchcock, $10,500; ‘‘ Mrs. 
Hales, née Chaloner,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, Eugene Fischhof,$3,750; 
‘‘The Countess of Carlisle,’’ Sir Peter Lely, Max E. Bernheimer, 
$1,200; ‘*The Duke of Portland,’’ Sir Henry Raeburn, Jules Oehme, 
$2,500; ‘‘The Marquise de Lafayette,’’ Nicolas de Largillitre, Mr. 
George, $7,200; ‘‘The Marquis de Saffray,’’ Mme. L. E. Vigée Le 
Brun, $5,700; ‘‘Sir Patrick Blake, Bart.,’’ Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
$1,050. 

* Old masters ‘‘warranted to be genuine or the money refunded”’ 
proved a drawing card at the sale of pictures by the Ehrich Galleries 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. The seventy-odd canvases 
brought a total of $61,650. Works declared to be by Correggio and 
Murillo, Sir Peter Lely, Richard Wilson, Salvator Rosa, and Hogarth 
were among the pictures catalogued. A feature of the sale was the 
card delivered with each painting guaranteeing it to be an original, 
characteristic and worthy of the artist to whom it was attributed, and 
painted in the epoch stated or returnable within a year. The prin- 
cipal sales were as follows: ‘‘A Sibyl,’’ Christofano Allori, $375; 
‘Halt at the Inn,*’ Van Falens, $350; ‘‘Mouth of the Grand Canal, 
Dogana,’’ Canaletto, $350; ‘‘Saint Agatha,’’ Guercino, $350; 
‘‘Madame de Maintenon,’’ Jean Baptiste Van Loo, $450; ‘* Evening 
on the Scheldt,’’ Jan Van De Capelle, $750; ‘‘Rustic Féte,”’ 
Jacques Stella, $750; ‘‘Portrait of Lord Cavendish,’’ William 
Dobson, $550; ‘‘Rest Near the Old Bridge,’’ Jan Asselyn, $450; 
‘‘James Prescott of Warwick,”’ Sir Peter Lely, $875; ‘‘Brougham 
Castle, Cumberland,’’ Joseph Mallord William Turner, $1,400; 
‘*Don Carlos De Medici,’’ Mattia Bordone, $400; ‘*Féte Cham- 
petre,’’ Nicholas Lancret, $1,550; ‘‘Portrait of the Countess of 
Cleveland,’ Sir Peter Lely, “1,300; ‘‘Dance of the Village Youth,’”’ 
Claude Lorraine, $800; ‘‘St. John the Annunciator,’’ Alessandro 
Allori, $625; ‘‘Richard Brinsley Sheridan,’’ John Opie, $550; 
‘*Adoration of the Magi,’’ Frans Francken, $450; ‘‘Crossing the 
Ford,’’ Peter Wouverman, $1,300; ‘‘Lady William Elliott,’’ John 
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Riley, $550; ‘‘The Quartette Rehearsing,’’ Caravaggio (Michael 
Angelo Amerighi), $675; ‘‘Portrait of the Painter Van Somer,”’ 
Ferdinand Bol, $1,000; ‘‘Portrait of a Court Lady,’’ Jean Raoux, 
$950; * lian Lake with Castle,’’ Richard Wilson, $425; ‘*‘ Adora- 
tion <_the Infant Christ,’’ Bernardino Gatti, $500; ‘‘Pigs in the 
Straw,’’ George Moreland, $675; ‘‘Mrs. Colley Cibber,’’ Thomas 
Hudson, $450; ‘‘Madonna Addorato,’’ Carlo Dolci, $2,500; ‘‘Por- 
trait of Himself,’’ William Hogarth, $725; ‘‘Italian Landscape,’’ 
Jan Both-Andries Both, $1,550; ‘‘The Vale of Llangollen,’’ Richard 
Wilson, $500; ‘‘Father Andreas Rosa,’’ Gaspard de Crayer, $400; 
‘*Court Lady under Charles,’’ Cornelis Janssens Van Kenlen, $575; 
‘‘Rest by the River,’’ Karel Du Jardin, $800; ‘‘Admiral Edward 
Russell, Earl of Oxford,’’ Sir Godfrey Kneller, $850; ‘* Bacchus and 
Ariadne,’’ Francesco Albani, $800; ‘‘The Tower of London,’’ 
Turner, $1,400; ‘‘ Vittoria Della Rovere,’’ Justus Sustermans, $750; 
‘‘Ulysses and Nausica,”’ Tischbein, $775; ‘‘Professor Thomas 
Gregory,’’ Sir Henry Raeburn, $3,350; ‘‘Galatea,’’ Francois 
Boucher, $1,g00; ‘‘ Diogenes in his Tub,’’ Giuseppe Ribera (1] Spag- 
noletto), $1,000; ‘‘The Old Mill,*’ John Crome, $1,800; ‘‘Europa 
and the Bull,’’ Francesco Veronese (Montemezzano), $650; ‘‘ Archi- 
tectural Dream,’’ Salvator Rosa, $1,450; ‘‘Elizabeth, Countess of 
Chesterfield,’’ Sir Peter Lely, $2,050; ‘‘The Holy Family at Rest,’’ 
Correggio (Antonio Allegri), $2,850; ‘‘On the Grand Canal,’’ Cana- 
letto, $575; ‘‘Lord Wharton,’’ Daniel Mytens, $4,550; ‘‘The 
Milkmaid’s Hour,’’ Balthasar Paul Ommeganck, $625; ‘‘Madame 
De Fouquieres,’’ Pierre Mignard, $1,400; ‘‘Afternoon on the 
Terrace,’’ Nicholas Lancret, $2,000; ‘‘The Repentant Magdalen,’’ 
Bartolomee Esteban Murill>, $2,600; ‘‘The Old Abbey Inn,’’ Peter 
De Laer, $425. 

# There were many well-known collectors and art-lovers present at 
the sale of the Edward Brandus collection of pictures in the Waldorf- 
Astoria ball-room in New York. Only fair prices were obtained. 
For one hundred and ninety-four canvases, sold the first evening, for 
the most part examples of modern French painters, a total of $53,035 
was obtained. The highest figure, $3,350, was paid by Louis Stern 
for an example of Meissoniér ‘‘Rembrandt in his Studio,’’ from the 
sale of the artist’s effects in Paris in 1893. W.A. Johns paid $2,850 
for a good example of Ziem, a characteristic ‘‘Venice’’; and S. P. 
Shoter, of Savannah, $2,525 for a Rosa Bonheur ‘‘Plowing.’’ A 
figure piece by Corot, ‘‘ Neapolitan Girl,’’ went to L. A. Lanthier 
for $2,350, and Herbert L. Saterlee paid $975 for a Pauius Movelse 
‘Elizabeth de Valois.’’ Pictures that brought $1,000 and upward 
the first night were as follows: ‘‘An Expert,’’ Roybet, $1,700; 
‘‘Mme. De Parabere,’’ Santerre, $1,600; ‘‘Forest Scene,’’ Diaz, 
$1,500; ‘‘Marie De Camudio,’’ D. Mytens, $1,500; ‘‘Gainsborough 
Dupont,’’ $1,550; ‘‘Ideal Landscape,’’ Corot, $1,300; ‘‘ Empress 
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. Marie of Russia,’’ Darbes, $1,200; ‘‘ Bridge at Verone,’’ Thaulow, 


$1,050; ‘‘Abbeville Canal,’’ Thaulow, $1,050; ‘‘Eleanora De 
Valoisi,"’ Zucchero, $1,075; ‘‘River Arques,’’ Thaulow, $1,025; 
‘*Mlle. De Blois,’’ Le Nain, $1,000; ‘‘Marquise De Litenoise,”’ 
L. Tocque, $1,000; ‘‘Harvest Time,’’ Aime Perret, $1,000. A 
total of $131,070 was obtained at the second and concluding session 
of the sale. The total, added to that of the preceding evening's sale, 
$53,035, makes a grand total for one hundred and ninety-two can- 
vases of $184,105. An example of Millet’s ‘‘The Seated Spinner,”’ 
which came from Boussod-Valadom and M. Montaignac, of Paris, to 
Mr. Brandus, brought the large sum of $244,100, and was purchased 
by Eugene Fischo. The second highest figure, $1,500, was brought 
by a Schreyer, which an agent procured for an unknown buyer. To 
L. A. Lanthier went Coalloe’s ‘*Portrait of Isavelle Claire,’’ from 
the collection of Queen Isabella, of Spain, and Emile Gravat. Other 
high figures of the sale were $7,050, paid for an early example of 
Corot, ‘‘Souvenir d’Italie; $4,200, also for a good example of Meis- 
sonier, from the sale of the artist's effects in Paris in 1893; $3,600, 
paid by John Fanning, for a Cazin landscape; $3,500 for a portrait 
of the Marquise de Sombreval, bought by P. M. West; $3,400 for a 
Ziem, and $3,100 paid for a Van Marcke. Some of the other prices 
commanded follow: ‘‘Landscape in Auvergne,’’ Corot, $2,900; 
‘‘Landscape and River,’’ Daubigny, $2,900; ‘‘The Parting Cup,”’ 
Meissonier, $2.300; ‘‘George D’Apremont,’’ Rousseau, $1,850; 
‘*Eleanora Gonzaga,’’ G. Palma, $1,800; ‘‘Feeding the Pigeons,”’ 
Géréme, $1,750; ‘‘Isabella Brandt,’’ Rubens, $1,700; ‘‘Spanish 
Amateur,’” Roybet, $1,700; ‘‘Conquered Love,’’ Bouguereau, 
$1,650; ‘‘Oriental Siesta,’ Diaz, $1,450; ‘‘La ardeuse d’Oles,’’ 
Aime Perret, $1,400; ‘‘Waiting for the Boatman,’’ Aime Perret, 
$1,400; ‘Portrait of a Lady,’’ Govert Flinck, $1,325; ‘‘Sweet 
Music,’’ Jacquet, $1,275; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Daubigny, $1,200; ‘‘ Van- 
ity,’’ Madrazo, $1,150; ‘‘In Normandy,’’ Thaulow, $1,100; ‘‘ Pool 
in Forest,’’ Diaz, $1,075; ‘‘River Arques,’’ Thaulow, $1,075; 
‘*River and Landscape,’’ Daubigny, $1,050; ‘‘ Venice,’’ Thaulow, 
$1,050; ‘‘Figures and Landscape,’’ Diaz, $1,000. 

# The sale of eighteenth-century drawings in the Beurdeley collec- 
tion was conducted at the Georges Petit Gallery. One of the highest 
prices was realized by a water-color of Nicholas Lawrence, *‘La 
Marchande de Modes,’ which was bought by M. Fenaille for 33,000f. 
($6,600). Other notable prices were obtained for a large water-color 
by Leguay, ‘‘Le Chasse du Prince de Conde,’’ bought by Count von 
Moltke for 23,000f. ($4,600); a water-color by Claude Hoin, ‘‘La 
Jeune Fille aux Roses,’’ bought by M. Deutsch for 14,000f. ($2,800); 
a water-color by Louis Moreau, ‘‘Le Bain,’’ bought by M. Danlos 
for 10, 100f. ($2,020). and a drawing by Boucher, *‘ Venus et ]’ Amour, 
which was bought by M. Robbin for 11,600f. ($2,320). The total 
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sum produced by the sale was 632,580f. ($126,516), which leaves 
M. Beurdeley a decided profit over the prices he paid for the objects 
sold. 

# At the Lawrie collection of pictures at Christie’s, London, a 
portrait of Henri II., by Francois Clouet, brought $12,000; a Rem- 
brandt, ‘‘La Sibylle,’’ $17,000; ‘‘La Cascade,’’ by Ruysdael, $6,400; 
a portrait of Charles I., and his family, $8,500; a‘‘ Tulip Merchant,’’ 
by Cuyp, $6,000; a landscape by Cuyp, $11,500; an interior by 
Metzu, $9,500; and ‘‘Cattle in Pasture,’’ by Van Marcke, $8,400. 
# A collection of Napoleonic relics said to be the finest ever disposed 
of at public auction was sold in London recently to Messrs. Gooden 
and Fox for $682.50. Included in the collection were: The bronze 
death mask of the emperor, taken from a plaster cast of his face at 
St. Helena by Dr. Antommarchi; a mathematical reduction of the 
same in a box made from the wood of Napoleon’s coffin; a copy of 
Napoleon's head after death by Caroline F. Walpole. There was 
also a case of souvenirs, formerly belonging to Prince Beauharnais 
Conti, comprising locks of Napoleon’s and Marie Louise's hair; a 
miniature of Marie Louise by Isabey, one of Eugenior Napoleone, 
by Gigola, 1812; ivories by Brustoloni, of Turin, and a relic under 
diamond of a minute paternoster; minatures of Napoleon, Desiree, 
Beauharnais, Mme. Bonaparte, and the King of Rome. 


MOEA 
NOTES FROM THE DEALERS’ GALLERIES 


Twenty-one paintings by Eugene Boudin were put on show 

recently at the Durand-Ruel galleries, No. 5 West Thirty-sixth 
Street, New York. Some of them represented the best period of the 
artist’s life—from 1871 to 1894. In several of his later works Boudin 
shows the influence of his pupil. Claude Monet. the impressionist. 
Two of these are ‘‘Juan les Pins,’’ a characteristic painting of the 
French coast, and ‘‘Rinege de Villerville."’ Other paintings in the 
exhibition were, ‘‘Dunes a Berck,’’ one of the best examples of 
Boudin; ‘‘Marche a Trouville’’; ‘‘Port de Trouville’? a small 
marine; an unusual glimpse of Venice in ‘‘Le Quai des Esclavons”’ 
““Vue de la Mer a Berck,’’ a harmony in blue and gray; and ‘‘ Bords 
de la Toucques.”’ 
#® An exhibition of portraits by James J. Shannon in the Knoedler 
galleries, New York, was lately shown. Mr. Shannon is a brilliant 
and sympathetic portraitist and is one of the list of popular American 
painters who have taken up their residence on the other side of the 
water. A native of New England, he went at an early age to Eng- 
land, in which land he has spent the major part of his life. He is an 
associate member of the Royal Academy. 
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# A notable collection of child studies in oil, from the brush of 
Adam E. Albright, was recently on view at the Thurber art galleries, 
Chicago. The twenty-four paintings showed pastimes of country 
children. Mr. Albright has caught the outdoor spirit, and his 
pictures seem flooded with sunlight. Among those most generally 
admired were ‘‘Strategy’’ and ‘*A Cool Ride,’’ which have been 
renamed ‘‘Trouble Ahead’’ and ‘“‘In the Bay.’’ ‘‘Kite Time,’ 
‘*Fighting Indians’’ (which is a study of a boy asleep on a pile of 
hay) and ‘‘Springtime,’’ were others receiving special attention. 

# Paintings by J. Francis Murphy and by Mrs. Murphy filled the 
Katz gallery at Seventy-fifth Street and Columbus Avenue, New 
York, for a fortnight recently. Mrs. Murphy showed a dozen small 
canvases, about equally divided between landscapes, the happiest of 
which were autumn scenes in the gray-silver tones made familiar by 
her husband’s work, and small figure pieces, studies of nude nymphs 
in the forest. Mr. Murphy showed fourteen landscapes, of which at 
least five were important examples of his usual work, which is to say 
that they were very good. They were mainly variants of the same 
theme, autumn meadows showing wide stretches of open country with 
a peaceful sky in silvery grays, sometimes suggesting opalescent 
brilliancy, but in the vague, veiled fashion that recalls the most lovely 
of the Indian summer mists that so often fill a November afternoon 
with soft beauty. 

w#& Nine years ago a few discerning lovers of art were keenly inter- 
ested by the exhibition at the Macbeth gallery, New York, of forty- 
two paintings by a man virtually unknown, but obviously one of 
imagination and of a technical power already considerable. In 1897 
a second group of thirty-eight canvases confirmed and deepened the 
earlier conviction and broadened the newcomer’s circle of adherents. 
A third show of thirty-four pictures in 1g01 placed the painter still 
higher in the estimate of those able to appreciate him (by this time 
a goodly number), and recently Mr. Macbeth placed on exhibition 
nearly thirty more canvases, which prompted many visitors to declare 
Arthur B. Davies (for it is he, of course) the creator of the most 
enthralling and the most precious art works now being produced in 
this country. No other such original force, save that of Albert P. 
Ryder, who is narrow in sympathy where Davies is broad, and whose 
accomplishmert as a master of his medium cannot be compared with 
that of the younger man, has manifested itself in the whole course of 
American art. As a seer of visions, a seeker for the beauty that 
dwells in a realm of pure imagining, Davies is akin to Ryder, but he 
also accepts and interprets aspects of veritable nature, and his delight 
in what is joyous and exquisite is not less than in what is mysterious 
or remote or wistful. 
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THE SEASONS—WINDOW DESIGN 


By Louis C. Tiffany 





